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Spectal Issue: The Labor Market in the Emergency 














Preparing tor Greater Tasks: 
THE PURPOSE OF THIS ISSUE 


is to inform the personnel of the State and local offices affiliated with the Bureau of Employ- 
ment Security—designated by the Office of Production Management as the agency respon- 
sible for mobilizing the manpower needed for defense—of the new and greater tasks that lie 
in the months, and perhaps years, ahead. 

On July 7 the Office of Production Management, at the suggestion of the President, 
created a Labor Supply Branch. In this new unit the United States Employment Service, 
through the 12 regional representatives of the Bureau, carries chief responsibility for defense 
labor supplies. In turn, each local office is recognized as the focal point of the labor supply 
problem in its community. This issue, therefore, appears at a time when the local offices 
are on the threshold of their greatest opportunity to serve the Nation. 

These new tasks involve a larger understanding of the work in which we are engaged. 
Moreover, our responsibilities stem from a now historic fact: 

Within the past 3 years there have arisen in various parts of the world armies which 
have succeeded in overrunning more than 743,350 square miles of territory and enforcing 
their rule over some 147,197,000 people. These conquerors have accomplished their purposes 
for the most part with machines. Tanks, airplanes, guns, submarines, shells, and rifles have 
crushed the liberties of millions of once free people. It is now apparent that if any people 
is to enjoy its own way of life, it must produce war machines in greater numbers than the 
enemy possesses. Blueprints and factories produce nothing without the supervision of engi- 
neers or the skill of workmen. The workers of the Nation—or in technical terms, the “labor 
force” of the United States—constitute the power behind the power to protect our way of life. 

Our labor force is enormous, but to be effective and effective in time, it must be put to 
work—each man and each woman to the tasks for which he or she is best suited. All labor 
supplies, no matter where they exist, may be called upon to serve the needs of all defense 
industry, no matter where located. 

Whether your State or your community has defense contracts or not, whether your com- 
munity’s labor supplies are adequate or not, you are involved in this problem because it is a 
national problem. Machinists from North Dakota may be called to work in Texas shipyards 
and tool makers from Arizona may be needed in the shops of Ohio. 

This issue, therefore, tells the story of the entire labor market. It presents facts—statis- 
tical, social, historic, and economic—about the conditions that face us now and will continue 
to face us until this emergency is over. The issue describes the beginnings of the defense 
program and its effect upon the labor market and our work. It describes briefly how we 
have met other challenges—those of 1917, of 1920, and of 1933 and after. It then points 
out that current labor market conditions call for careful planning ahead, taking into con- 
sideration all the labor resources we have, all the demands that are likely to develop, and 
all the steps we are taking or shall have to take to meet those demands. Here, therefore, 
is the story of our great reservoirs of labor, both used and unused, the demands which air- 
craft, shipbuilding, munitions, and other industries will make upon them, and the programs 
of training, recruitment, better utilization of labor, and scientific placement—which should 
assure adequate supplies of labor for the defense program. 


During this emergency, we see clearly the trend that has been developing in recent years—a national labor 
market with a mobile labor supply. These facts clearly demonstrate the need for a Nation-wide employment 
service with a Nation-wide outlook and a Nation-wide supply of men and women available for placement. We 
cannot limit our horizon to city and State boundary lines. 
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The skills of the men and women of this country and the demand for these skills create the 
labor market. Filled and unfilled demands, shortages and surpluses of workers make their impact 
felt on our most prized resource—our manpower. 

All over the country this interaction is repeated a million times: employers need workers and 
workers need jobs. The interplay of needs, the workers who fill those needs through the employ- 
ment service or through other media, and the occupations which demand the workers—these 
make up the concept we call the labor market. Today’s labor market is the most dynamic of a 
The origin of its problems, plus what is happening in the labor market today, are 


Every hire, every lay-off has its repercussions. 








P TO about the middle of 1940, em- 
U ployers, workers, and the Employment 
Service operated in a market known to busi- 
nessmen as a “‘buyer’s market”—one in which 
the bargaining advantages lay with the buyer. 
A large surplus of labor made this possible. 
Suddenly, the situation changed. The 
events which caused the about face in the 
labor market were these: 

Billions for defense-—By the end of May 
France was falling and Hitler’s lightning 
strokes of invasion stirred the United States 
to an unprecedented peace-time defense 
effort. The Nation took stock of its defenses 
and heard the President’s warning that it 
must double the size of the Navy, create an 
air force of at least 50,000 planes, and equip 
a potential Army of 2,000,000 soldiers. 

On June 27, the President signed the First 


Supplemental National Defense Appropria- : 


tion Act, now increased to $1,480,000,000. 
Two months later the Second Supplemental 
Appropriation Act was passed, allotting 


403898 —41——-] 


over $5 billion more to the War and Navy 
Departments. Subsequent appropriations 
brought the total defense appropriations and 
authorizations to $17 billion by October 1940. 
Thus, the Nation plunged into a war of 
production, to be fought in factories, ship- 
yards, mines, and wherever workers could 
produce weapons for defense or raw mate- 
rials to be converted into defense articles. 
By December 1940, one ship a week was 
sliding off the ways, and thousands of planes 
were in production. Contracts had been 
awarded for the manufacture, in addition to 
planes and ships, of 130,000 airplane engines, 
10,000 tanks, 20,000 heavy guns, 25,000 light 
guns, 400,000 automatic rifles, 1,200,000 
regular rifles, 15,000 trench mortars, and 
30,000,000 loaded shells. Forty major fac- 
tories were being built for defense produc- 
tion, and 210 military camps and canton- 
ments were going up all over the country. 
Federal action—Meanwhile, the National 
Defense Advisory Commission, and later the 
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Office of Production Management, had 
begun to study the Nation’s productive re- 
sources. 

As the immensity of the defense labor- 
supply problem became more apparent, new 
administrative agencies were created and 
established services brought into the scene of 
operation. The U. S. Office of Education 
and NYA were authorized to carry on broad 
programs of public defense vocational train- 
ing. Before the end of 1940, training courses 
were under way in most parts of the country. 
A special Labor Division was created in the 
Office of Production Management to assist 
in ironing out all types of the labor problems. 

As early as June 1940, the United States 
Employment Service was recognized as the 
most appropriate agency to assume responsi- 
bilities of meeting the problems of labor 
supply; and on October 28, 1940, the United 
States Employment Service put into opera- 
tion a national system for clearance of 
employers’ labor needs. 

Selective Service.—Then there took place an 
event which, as we shall see below, was to have 
a profound effect on the labor market. On 
September 14, Congress passed the Selective 
Service Act. The net result of this was to be 
that between 600,000 and 900,000 men a 
year were to be withdrawn from the labor 


market. 
é 


Among the early labor market effects of 
the rising industrial activity and of the po- 
tential withdrawal of 900,000 men by Se- 
lective Service were these: 

Great demands arose for construction 
workers because that industry was among the 
first to be called into action. Camps and 
cantonments, training centers and hospitals 
had to be built or expanded rapidly to 
accommodate nearly 1% million men under 
arms. To assure adequate housing for work- 
ers migrating to centers of defense activity, 
hundreds of new temporary and permanent 
quarters had to be put up. A huge program 
of plant expansion and plant conversion was 
necessary if producers of aircraft, ships, and 
munitions were to fill defense contracts. 


Simultaneous demands for construction 
workers arose from numerous parts of the 
country. Where the orders for workers were 
placed with the Employment Service, the 
hiring proceeded in an orderly manner. 
Elsewhere, migration of workers who moved 
in response to advertisements created serious 
welfare problems. Some communities were 
needlessly drained of workers and others 
found themselves with surpluses. For in- 
stance, last November, 10,000 more persons 
than were needed poured into Camp Bland- 
ing, Fla., from every State in the Nation. 
Many of them came with their families. 
There were no housing or sanitary facilities 
for them, and there was danger of disease 
and epidemics. Similar situations threatened 
at Fort Bragg, N. C., Fort Meade, Md., 
Fort Ethan Allen, Vt., and in other places. 

In spite of the fact that millions of workers 
were unemployed in the fall of 1940, shortages 
of certain kinds were reported almost at the 
outset of the program. Throughout the 
country an immediate need was reported for 
highly skilled machinists and tool and die 
makers. In shipbuilding areas there arose a 
shortage of loftsmen and shipfitters. Local 
shortages of other skilled types were common 
in a number of States. Difficulty in obtain- 
ing domestic help became aggravated. Some 
agricultural areas reported that the usual 
number of migratory workers failed to appear. 

All States reported increased use of public 
employment offices. Placements by the Em- 
ployment Service increased. By way of 
illustration, Employment Service placements 
for January-March 1941 were 55 percent 
higher than in the corresponding period of 
1940. Another index of the dynamic state of 
the labor market was the “‘accession rate” or 
the hiring of new workers per 100 workers on 
the pay roll. According to the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, the accession rate in March 
1940 in manufacturing industries was 2.49. 
By March 1941, the rate had risen to 5.62 per 
100 workers. During the same period, how- 
ever, the quit rate rose from 0.67 to 1.70—a 
greater percentage of all separations than in 
any other month on record—reflecting wide- 
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spread opportunities for reemployment. Lay- 
offs dropped from 2.53 to 1.06—the lowest 
lay-off rate in 11 years. 

Among the most serious developments was 
the persistence of shortages in skilled occu- 
pations essential to national defense. From 
an occupational count conducted by local 
offices, the following facts were brought out: 

In April and May 1941, there were 78 oc- 
cupations essential to defense production for 
which supplies were below demand. Among 
the skills showing the largest gaps between 
supply and demand were those of tool 
designer, shipyard loftsman, boat builder, 


aircraft woodworker, template worker, air- 


craft assembler, and toolmaker. 


Meanwhile, appropriations for defense con- 
tinued to rise. By June 30, 1941, total ap- 
propriations reached $46 billion. Industry 
was Called upon to double and redouble its 
aircraft, shipbuilding, and munitions produc- 
tion. American industry was beginning to 
shift from peacetime to wartime production. 

Today, steady hiring of workers to fill 
defense contracts is bringing employment to 
an unprecedented high level. The extraor- 
dinary demand for labor must be met by a 
working force depleted by the induction of 
nearly 1 million men into military service. 
Areas of greatest activity are New England, 
Middle Atlantic, the Great Lakes, and the 
Pacific coast regions, where there is a con- 
centration of aircraft, shipbuilding, and 
machine-tool centers. Firms formerly manu- 
facturing rugs, printing presses, and shoe 
machinery are now producing machine tools. 
Washing-machine companies are making 
anti-tank mines; electric-refrigerator com- 
panies, machine guns; cash-register com- 
panies, ammunition parts and air-condition- 
ing-equipment companies, parts for auto- 
matic rifles. 

Workers are shifting from slack industrial 
areas to centers of defense activity and from 
one occupation to another. Almost over- 
night, automobile workers become aircraft 
workers as automobile manufacturers transfer 


nuclei of skilled workers to their air engine 
production departments. Defense industries 
are depleting agricultural areas of their usual 
labor force. Farm labor migrants, instead of 
returning to their customary harvest jobs, are 
pouring into defense centers for better paying 
unskilled jobs. More regularly employed 
farm labor is also heading in the same direc- 
tion, and it is no unusual spectacle to see 
farmers and farm boys doing the semiskilled 
carpentry work on the big defense construc- 
tion projects. 





There is a shortage of women willing to ac- 
cept employment as damestics, waitresses, 
counter girls, sales clerks, and resort workers. 
Many who would ordinarily accept such em- 
ployment prefer to work in factories where 
they have shorter hours and, in most cases, 
better wages. 

—Wisconsin Labor Market Report. 











As men give up their jobs for more lucrative 
employment in defense industries, women fill 
these vacancies. Housewives are taking fac- 
tory jobs. High-school graduates turn from 
white-collar work to factory jobs. Many 
former domestics are filling unskilled jobs in 
textile, garment, and shoe plants. 

At the same time, the increasing shortage 
of skilled labor has made the practice of rapid 
upgrading practically universal in all defense 
plants. Intensive training courses, both in 
plants and in defense vocational schools, are 
moving up unskilled workers to the rank of 
semiskilled labor and semiskilled workers to 
the rank of skilled workers. 

As the acute shortage of skilled labor 
threatens to hamper output, employer stand- 
ards as to age, color, physical ability, and 
experience are gradually relaxed. This has 
a twofold effect: it influences many persons 
who normally would not seek work to enter 
the labor market because demands are 
heavy, and it induces those who have retired 
to reenter the labor market. For example, 
school youths are curtailing their education 
when offers of jobs come their way. Re- 
tired skilled shipbuilding workers, in their 
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sixties and seventies, are reentering ship- 
yards, and each of them is made the nucleus 
for training a group of new shipbuilding 
workers. Handicapped workers are being 
hired in greater numbers. 


Because of the magnitude of the program, 
certain disruptions have begun to appear. 
In some plants, shortages of metals and other 
raw materials are slowing down production 
and deterring employment expansion and 
even causing temporary lay-offs. When fac- 
tories which make automobiles begin pro- 


of construction workers because of the building of 
Army and Navy facilities and of shipyards expansion. 
Shortages will be filled by a measure of voluntary 
immigration of skilled and semiskilled workers from 
other localities, Civil Service recruitment for posi- 
tions in the Navy Yard and Air Station, as well as 
by training, upgrading, and job dilution. 


Lonc Istanp, New York.—The center of the air- 
craft industry on Long Island is within commuting 
distance of the New York City area, which contains the 
largest reservoir of unemployed workers. The three 
major aircraft frame assembly plants in the area are 
making plant additions. Employment, however, has 
failed to increase according to schedule, partly be- 
cause of shortage of material and failure to complete 
plant additions on time. When these difficulties are 
overcome, peak employment may reach 50,000. 











imminent. 


ment may shut down. 











Officials of a wire-works company in Wilkes-Barre state that delays in shipments of flat steel, 
copper, and aluminum are interfering with production to such an extent that a definite lay-off is 


A company in Owensboro, now employing about 2,000 persons, is having difficulty in securing 
raw materials and as a result is withholding additional hiring. When raw materials become avail- 
able in sufficient quantity, they will employ an additional 1,000 workers. Lack of zinc has caused 
the lay-off of 50 men at a rolling mill. It this shortage of material continues, the galvanizing depart- 


Slow deliveries of steel continue to hamper construction at the United States Naval Reserve 
Aviation Base in New Orleans; a plant now engaged in the construction of torpedo and landing 
boats has reported a partial shut-down due to slow delivery of motors. 


—Pennsylvania Labor Market Report. 


—Kentucky Labor Market Report. 


—Louisiana Labor Market Report. 














ducing aircraft parts, or when silk and 
aluminum plants close down because their 
raw materials are needed for defense plants, 
thousands of workers find themselves out of 
jobs—temporarily at least. 

Local labor market surveys, made by the 
United States Employment Service, best 
illustrate the labor market situation in indi- 
vidual localities. These areas were selected 
because of known difficulties in labor recruit- 
ment. 


San Francisco, California.—A shortage of ap- 
proximately 24,000 workers in metal trades and 
shipbuilding occupations will develop in the nine- 
county San Francisco Bay area during the 12 months 
ending March 1, 1942. Because of the limited num- 
ber of shipyard or metal trades workers available 
anywhere in the country. it is unlikely that more than 
a fractional part of the types of workers needed can 
be imported. In shipbuilding, large-scale activity 
for the United States Navy and the United States 
Maritime Commission promises an expansion in 
employment of about 200 percent in the next 12 
months. There is an active demand for many kinds 


BRIDGEPORT, Connecticut.—This center of diversi- 
fied manufacturing industries produces ammunition, 
electrical goods, machinery, hardware, sewing ma- 
chines, brass and bronze products, and drugs. Em- 
ployment in manufacturing was about 40,000. 
About 10,000 additional workers were to be needed 
by July or August 1941, 8,000 of whom would be men 
and 2,000 women. Practically all ot the women can 
be supplied locally but approximately 3,500 men 
will be needed from outside of the commuting area. 
Manufacturers have sought to “balance” the num- 
ber of “minority”? workers in their plants, and this 
has tended to restrict the employment especially ot 
Italians, the largest foreign group in the State. 
There is a shortage of skilled workers in the metal 
and machine trades, and age limits for highly skilled 
workers, especially toolmakers and machinists have 
disappeared. 

Hampton Roaps, Virginia.—The navy yard and 
the major shipbuilding companies expect to hire 
about 17,000 workers prior to November 1942. It is 
tentatively estimated that not more than 7,000 of 
the needed workers can be found locally and that 
about 10,000 will be brought in. A labor shortage, 
of agricultural workers needed in the Eastern Shore 
region, threatened in May, since the usual northward, 
migration, on which these farms depend, was not 
expected to take place. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pennsylvania.—During the last 
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decade, the shipyards were abandoned, idle machin- 
ery in the large textile mills became obsolete, and the 
buildings and construction industry was reduced to 
repair and maintenance jobs. Not until June 1940, 
when the city received contracts tor defense materials 
and products, especially in shipbuilding, metal prod- 
ucts, and textiles, did the basic industries stage a 
recovery. Since that date, defense orders received in 
the area totaled half a billion dollars. It is estimated 
that 168,000 persons will be hired during 1941, ex- 
clusive of requirements for normal turn-over and 
replacement, a great number of whom will have to 
be recruited from outside the city and from beyond 
the commuting area. 

SeaTTLeE, Washington.—This is one of the major 
areas of expanding employment in the country. 
Chiet labor demands in the area will come from an 
aircraft company, 13 private shipyards, and the 
Bremerton Navy Yard. All indications point to a 
fuller utilization of the unemployed labor reserve 
not only in Seattle, Tacoma, and Bremerton, but in 
the rest of the State as well. A survey of private 


and Government establishments in the Seattle-. 


Tacoma-Bremerton area, made in April and May to 
determine the anticipated needs for labor during the 
following 12 to 18 months, irdicates that between 
62,000 and 72,000 workers will be added to pay 
rolls. Under conditions of maximum utilization of 
the labor reserve in the Seattle-Tacoma-Bremerton 
area, approximately 40,000 workers will have to be 
brought in from outside the area. 

WicuiTa, Kansas.—This growing aircraft center 
has three major aircraft companies. Current employ- 
ment in these plants is approximately 13,000; present 
plans call for about 17,000 additional workers. An 
elaborate local defense training program related to 


the needs of the aircraft factories is in operation and 
can turn out between 5,000 and 6,000 trainees every 
6 months. Therefore, the problem in Wichita is 
primarily one of recruiting a sufficient number of 
trainees. 


The conditions existing in the above com- 
munities may be found in hundreds of other 
localities. To mention but a few: Bristol, 
New Haven, and Waterbury in Connecticut; 
Boston, Springfield, and Worcester, in Massa- 
chusetts; Schenectady, Buffalo, Rochester, 
and Syracuse, in New York; Wilmington, 
North Carolina; Akron and Dayton, in Ohio; 
Detroit and Pontiac, in Michigan; Omaha, 
and Kansas City, and cities on the west 
coast. These defense centers are the whirls 
of a turbulent labor market, operating under 
the pressure of specific labor shortages. 


Throughout the Nation, employers agree 
that, as the pace of defense industry increases, 
an adequate supply of skilled labor must be 
assured if production is to expand to meet 


‘defense needs. That constitutes a challenge 


to industry, labor, and the personnel of the 
United States Employment Service. 











too great to ignore this means of getting labor. 


particularly well trained. 


declines. 





Manufacturers’ association agreements are unable to prevent the pirating of labor. In addition, 
competition is developing among manufacturing employers for skilled and semiskilled workers. 
Most manufacturers are opposed to the practice, but feel that the pressure of unfilled contracts is 


Several Los Angeles aircraft manufacturers have decided to employ women for electrical and 
other light assembly work and for light machine operations. If plans now being considered are car- 
ried out, between 10,000 and 15,000 women may be hired by employers in this industry. 


The Denver office reports that the company which will operate the local ordnance plant has 
raised the age limit for supervisory employees from 45 to 55 years and is accepting older men who are 


One effect of the migration of construction workers to large defense projects has been increased 
employment opportunities for skilled Negro workers who remained in their home communities. 
Carpentry odd jobs are given to Negro workers more readily when the supply of available white labor 


Most offices report increasing difficulty in recruiting candidates for defense training courses. 
Apparently employers are hiring most of the capable men with or without training and paying 
them wages about equal to those paid the trainees. In Dunkirk some classes have been closed 
because of a lack of students. In Buffalo, 1,100 vacancies now exist in the training schools, 


—Connecticut Labor Market Report. 





—California Labor Market Report. 


—Colorado Labor Market Report. 


—Georgia Labor Market Report. 


—New York Labor Market Report. 
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Background For Service 


How The U. S. Employment Service Has Met Previous Challenges 


Shortage of Skilled Workers Looms! 
Farmers Take Steps to Avert Labor Shortage! 
Register With Your Employment Service! 


HESE headlines are from the Employ- 

ment Service News published in 1917 and 
1918. They have a familiar ring, because the 
problems of the 1917 labor market were 
similar to those of today—with one difference. 
Today we have an experienced Nation-wide 
organization of employment offices which 
has weathered many crises. Here is a brief 
summary of its history. 
Beginnings—1917-18 

The Labor Department’s Bureau of Immi- 
gration took steps to build an employment 
service through its Division of Information. 
Since 1907 one of the functions of this Divi- 
sion had been to “report job openings for 
immigrants and others.” Through 1917, the 
only attempts to organize the national labor 
market were through this type of job report- 
ing. 

When labor market conditions became 
chaotic with our entrance into World War I, 
the United States Employment Service was 
established (in January 1918). The State 
employment services—some of which had 
been in existence since 1890—were integrated 
with this system. The reorganized and ex- 
panded Employment Service was confronted 
with a labor market which steadily grew more 
chaotic. Despite these conditions, how- 
ever, 10 million jobs were reported during 
1918-1919 and some 5 million workers were 
placed. Of special note were the activities 
of the Farm Labor Bureau which grew out 
of the needs of midwestern farmers for inter- 
state clearance of harvest labor. 


After the War—1919-33 


For practical purposes, the activities of 
the Employment Service came to an end in 


1919. Its appropriation dropped from nearly 
$6 million to $200,000. However, the Farm 
Labor Division steadily expanded its activ- 
ities. In 1921 it had only 39 temporary 
offices; by 1929 its influence had grown to 
such an extent that it was able to refer over 
600,000 workers and to expand its system to 
over 19 permanent and 100 temporary 
offices. 

For the most part, however, the post-war 
labor market remained free of any organiza- 
tion or direction. In the 1924-29 area of 
prosperity, the country was little concerned 
with unemployment or with utilizing to best 
advantage the Nation’s labor supply and its 
skills. As a result, from 1930 through 1933, 
millions of workers were “‘free”’ to search for 
jobs; and industry, confronted with large 
labor reserves, neglected the training of 
skilled workers or the utilization of skills 
which were rusting. 

With the deepening of the depression, 
interest in a public employment service 
revived. Congress, in 1932, passed a fre- 
quently proposed bill designed to set up 
Federally aided, State-administered employ- 
ment offices, only to be vetoed. 


Wagner-Peyser Act—1933 


On June 6, 1933, under the leadership of 
a new administration, the Wagner-Peyser 
Act was signed, creating the United States 
Employment Service. It provided for operat- 
ing offices to be established by the States, 
supported in part by the Federal Govern- 
ment. Meanwhile, unemployment had 
reached catastrophic proportions. It be- 
came necessary for the Government to pro- 
vide work on public projects. The Federal 
Emergency Relief Administration, the Emer- 
gency Administration of Public Works, and 
the Civil Works Administration were set up 
to create jobs. These agencies required that 
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all workers had to be referred to projects by 
the United States Employment Service. 
Since only 23 States, and in the larger cities 
only, were equipped with machinery for 
referral, the National Reemployment Service 
came into being. By October 1933 the NRS 
had established 1,825 offices. At the end of 
the year, and at the height of the Civil 
Works Administration program, 3,270 offices 
were in operation. Every county in the 
United States had at least one public em- 
ployment office. In December 1933 the 
State employment services reached a record 
number of placements—2,280,913—practi- 
cally all on public works projects. The load 
on the employment offices was extremely 
heavy, but the United States Employment 
Service was serving the Nation through one of 
the most critical periods in its history. 


Period of Growth—1934-37 


Year by year, State after State joined those 
subscribing to the Wagner-Peyser Act. By 
1937, 51 State agencies were in operation. 

During this period, Federal placement 
representatives were assigned to each State 
to promote the placement of veterans. Of 
great importance also was the beginning of 
the new statistical reporting programs. State 
agencies thus laid the foundation for compre- 
hensive fact-gathering programs on the labor 
market. Placement techniques and _pro- 


cedures were constantly being refined. A 
program of occupational analysis was insti- 
tuted, new emphasis was placed on job 
analyses, and the basis was laid for the 
Dictionary of Occupational Titles. 


Facing the Crisis 


A new era in the history of the employment 
service began with the inauguration of the 
unemployment compensation system, since 
registration with the Employment Service was 
required of unemployment compensation 
claimants as a condition of receipt of bene- 
fits. The advent of unemployment insur- 
ance, however, gave the employment offices 
an opportunity for permanent expansion and 
a more highly developed service. Registra- 
tion for benefits brought to the employment 
offices thousands of skilled and professional 
people who had not been accustomed to 


- using the public employment facilities. In 


1938 over 8 million persons came into the 
employment offices for the first time in con- 
nection with their claims for unemployment 
compensation. 

Nearly a decade of experience, punctuated 
by crises and problems successfully met, has 
thus fully equipped the Employment Service 
to face one of the greatest crises in its history, 
as well as in the history of the Nation—the 
defense program of 1940-41. 








Now, more than ever before, the United States Employment Service is being carefully watched; its work is 





being carefully followed. The President, the Congress, the Office of Production Management expect the United 
States Employment Service to do its job right. 


—The above quotation, as well as the italicized statements on 
the inside cover and on page 21, are from a Ed 


Arthur J. Altmeyer, made at Denver, Colo., June 2 
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Importanee of Planning: 


Role of Labor Market Data 


In sharp contrast to other periods of crisis or emergency, we have today the most comprehensive data on 
the labor market, kept up to date and current by a great net work of labor market centers—the public 
employment offices. This information is essential for the planning of adequate labor supplies. 


with conserving natural resources in the 
face of limitless forests and acres of rich 
soil, so American employers have been little 
concerned with conserving and utilizing effec- 
tively our labor supply. In contrast, how- 
ever, industrialists have always studied with 
all scientific tools at their command their 
markets, and the conditions of supply of and 
demand for raw materials and their finished 
products; they have subjected their costs to 
careful statistical analyses and have carefully 
planned distribution campaigns as a result. 
Labor supplies, however, have been too 
frequently considered as unlimited. For one 
thing, from 1820 to 1917, more than 30,000,- 
000 immigrants came to our shores bringing 
with them skills which we cherish today. 
When the World War came in 1917, few 
administrators sensed the need for labor 
market planning. Moreover, there were no 
facts on which to plan and no facilities for 
collecting facts on the labor market. 


Jw as the pioneers were not concerned 


By 1921, the tide of immigrants greatly 
decreased. But soon millions of citizens were 
to flood the labor market as one factory after 
another banked its fires. Again, the unused 
labor supply mounted as jobs dwindled. 

As a result, up to 1940, employers saw no 
necessity for planning their labor needs and 
their labor supplies: they were usually cer- 
tain of getting all the help they wanted at 
the time they wanted it. 

Today, as we have seen, this situation no 
longer exists. Planning is therefore essential 
if we are to man the machines producing 
defense equipment. Shotgun policies are out 
because we cannot afford hit-and-miss re- 
sults. The agency in the American com- 
munity responsible for labor market planning 


is the local employment office. The local 
office is charged with this obligation by law 
and we are equipped for it by experience. 

On the basis of past experience, it would 
seem, however, that some employment offices 
have been concerned primarily with volume 
of placements, and not with the nature of the 
jobs filled or the people who filled them. 
Today, this attitude is changing. The de- 
fense program will be advanced only as 
definite needs of defense industries for definite 
workers in specific localities are met with the 
right kinds of workers. No local employment 
office, therefore, can afford to continue to 
make just any placements. Placements in the 
community must be geared primarily to the 
needs of those shops, factories, or industries 
which are speeding the manufacture of 
defense articles. 

Comprehensive knowledge of the labor 
market—especially as it affects defense indus- 
try—therefore must begin in the local com- 
munity. And while the sum total of this 
knowledge helps to shape national policies 
of the labor market, it is the specific facts 
about the labor needs of specific factories 
which help speed the defense program. 

For this reason local employment offices 
have been collecting facts about the labor 
market since the first month of the defense 
program. Among the types of labor market 
information made available by the local em- 
ployment offices, in addition to regular re- 
ports of placement and active file figures, are: 


Inventory of Registered Fob Seekers (annually).—A 
detailed analysis of occupational, industrial, and 
personal characteristics of persons actively seeking 
work through local public employment offices. The 
data represent the most comprehensive current infor- 
mation on the character of the unutilized labor supply 
available for the defense program. 


Labor Supply Available in Selected Defense Occupations 
(monthly).—An analysis of the number of workers 
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registered at public employment offices who are 
primarily skilled in a selected list of more than 600 
occupations considered essential to defense indus- 
tries. The number of occupations included is 
changed as circumstances warrant. 


Vocational Training Activities of Public Employment 
Offices (monthly).—An analysis of the number of 
registrants selected by employment offices who were 
accepted for training. Data are shown for each State 
and are classified according to the course in which the 
registrant was enrolled. Another report is made of 
the placements of trainees by the public employment 
offices. 


Employer Estimates of Labor Needs in Defense Industries 
for a 6-month Period (bi-monthly).—Data are obtained 
through personal visits to employer by representatives 
of State employment services. The employers visited 
are those employing 50 or more workers and who are 
in industries designated as defense industries. Visits 
are made every other month to more than 10,000 
firms, and detailed intormation is obtained regard- 
ing the number and kind of hirings the firm expects 
to make over the next 6-month period. This infor- 
mation is used as the basis for estimating the nature 
and volume of demand for workers. 


Labor Supply and Demand in Selected Defense Occupa- 
tions (monthly).—By relating the supply of registrants 
in selected defense occupation; to the demand for 
workers possessing these skills, it is possible to deter- 
mine those occupations in which shortages or strin- 
gencies are evidently occurring. This analysis appears 
in the release. 


Labor Market Developments (monthly).—Develop- 
ments are treated in narrative form and include: 
Labor supply and demand; labor shortages; provisions 
for an adequate labor supply (including training); 
modifications of hiring practices; restrictive employer 
specifications; and changes in employer specifications. 


Local Labor Market Surveys—A comprehensive 
analysis of the volume and character of the local 
supply and the demand for labor needed by defense 
industries. The reports include information on the 
number and kind of workers needed, when they will 
be needed, the number available locally, and the 
number who have to be obtained outside of the com- 
muting distance of the area. As of August 1, approxi- 
mately 142 labor market areas had been surveyed. 


Surveys are made concurrently in many areas at 
the request of the Division of Defense Housing Co- 
ordination of the Office for Emergency Management 
or the Office of Production Management for the 
purpose of obtaining intormation regarding the 
adequacy of housing, the need for defense training, 
and ascertaining the potentialities of an area for 
location of new plants. 


From the foregoing it becomes apparent 
that the true function of the local office is 
not merely to be an order filling center. Its 
function in this emergency is to be the over- 
all planning agency of the labor market. 

Local offices can provide information and 
assistance in meeting the following problems: 

1. Contract awards.—Local offices can help 


determine, on the basis of labor market data, 
403898—41—2 


whether particular employers are equipped 
to handle new or additionl defense contracts. 
Such information is essential to the Office 
of Production Management in awarding 
contracts. 

2. Plant location—Plants must be built in 
areas close to adequate labor supplies. Local 
offices can aid vitally in determining the loca- 
tion of industrial plants both for defense and 
for long-term planning. 


3. Training.—Realistic training programs 
can be conducted only if courses are geared 
to actual needs of industry in particular 
localities. The extent in types of training 
in-plant as well as public vocational training, 
can be determined only when local offices 
supply detailed information on the number 
and characteristics of workers available in the 
community and the number which have to be 
trained for particular plants, and in particular 


skills. 


4. Housing —To aid Federal and State 
officials in planning the location of housing 
projects, local offices must be ready to supply 
housing officials with careful estimates of the 
volume of possible in-migration of labor and 
prospective housing shortages. 


5. Community services—Labor market data 
are also useful in planning programs of local 
relief; in suggesting controls for excessive 
in-migration; in showing the extent to which 
job opportunities are either denied or made 
available to minority groups; and in revealing 
any supplies of craftsmen who may be needed 
in other parts of the country. 


6. Labor displacement.—As some nondefense 
factories close down because of lack of ma- 
terials (on which priorities have been placed), 
or as they change to defense work, thousands 
of workers may be displaced. Local offices, 
through study of all the factors affecting the 
labor market, can anticipate some of these 
displacements and aid in the immediate ab- 
sorption of displaced workers. 

7. Aiding draft boards—Hundreds of local 
employment offices are being called upon by 
draft boards to supply occupational data 
as an aid in classifying selective service men. 
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Labor Demands Likely to Develop 


The future of our defense program depends to a great extent on the tide of world affairs. No one can 
foretell what demands may be made upon American industry and labor in the months ahead. The Office of 
Production Management says: ‘“‘We have developed plans for a greatly expanded effort. Plans at present call 
for defense expenditures in this country of over $40 billion during the calendar years of 1941 and 1942. We 
must spend for defense something over $17 billion during 1941 and well over $23 billion in 1942.” In other 
words, more than $2 billion a month will probably be spent for defense in the near future. Office ot Produc- 
tion Management officials add that if the emergency dictates, the figures may be doubled. These expendi- 
tures will mean accelerated production of all types ot defense material, and consequently greater demands 
for labor. 

How many additional workers will be needed during the coming months? Estimates vary and depend 
on the probable national income, rate of defense expenditures, and removal of men from the labor market 








by selective service. 


One estimate is that demand for additional workers under present plans is expected to total about 3 million 
during 1942. If additional selectees are called for military service, and if extraordinary efforts are made to 
hasten the tempo of defense production, the total demand might be doubled. The actual demand may fall 


between these two figures. 


According to the best facts available, this demand may take these forms: 


Aircraft 


America is determined to possess one of 
the largest air fleets in the world. About 
$8 billion have been appropriated under the 
defense program for aircraft. Some $2) 
billion in American contracts and about 
$1% billion in British contracts have been 
awarded. About $4 billion is still unallo- 
cated, but already half of this has been com- 
mitted to the recently expanded program 
for the manufacture of bombers. 

American factories are now turning out 
1,400 planes per month. By the middle of 
1942, they should be producing 3 times as 
many. We are now producing 1,800 air- 
plane engines and 1,350 propellers per month. 
By the middle of 1942, we should be pro- 
ducing 4,500 engines and 4,000 propellers 
per month. Consequently, this industry 
will call upon the public employment offices 
for hundreds of frame builders, detail as- 
semblers, electricians, and inspectors, and 
for thousands of final assemblers, riveters, 
buckers up, and skin men. In the engine 
and propeller industry, the principal de- 
mand will be for machinists, tool makers, 
and skilled machine-tool operators. A large 
part of these demands will come from Con- 
necticut, New York, New Jersey, Maryland, 
California, and centers of airplane produc- 
tion scattered in the midcontinent area. 


A recent Bureau of Employment Security 
survey showed that the aircraft industry will 
require 467,000 additional workers by the 
end of 1942. Another index to the probable 
demand in aircraft are reports from 135 em- 
ployers to public employment service repre- 
sentatives that they expected to hire 107,571 
workers between May and October 1941. 
Shipbuilding 

The American people have called for the 
creation of the world’s largest naval force 
and for a merchant marine capable of meet- 
ing the needs of both the United States and 
Great Britain. At the end of March 1941 
American shipyards had under way con- 
tracts totaling $5.6 billion for naval vessels 
and cargo boats. Over and above this figure, 
contracts have been let for additional vessels 
of all types. By 1942, we will have added 
to our Navy at least 4 new battleships, 2 air- 
craft carriers, 2 cruisers, 27 destroyers, and 
23 submarines. We are now building only 
84,000 tons of merchant shipping per month. 
By June 1942, we shall be building 230,000 
tons of shipping per month. These figures 
are certain to be revised upward as the crisis 
deepens. 

The outlook, therefore, is that shipbuild- 
ing and equipment will demand thousands 
of skilled, semiskilled, and unskilled workers. 
Demands will be concentrated around New 
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York, Boston, Philadelphia, Norfolk, and 
San Francisco, since these areas handle the 
bulk of Federal contracts. However, New 
England, Great Lakes, and Gulf shipyards 
are growing in importance as shipbuilding 
centers. Construction of smaller craft is 
being awarded to shipyards located inland 
on navigable rivers. Shipyard facilities are 
being expanded rapidly and may require 
323,900 additional workers by April 1942. 
Maintenance and repair work will require 
additional thousands of workers. 

Some 195 establishments reported to pub- 
lic employment service representatives that 
they expected to hire 97,941 by October. 
1941. 


Munitions 


Equipment of the largest armed force this 
Nation has ever maintained in peacetime, 
and fulfillment of pledges to serve as the 
arsenal of democracies require the produc- 
tion of tremendous quantities of guns, artil- 
lery, shells, powder, and other types of 
ordnance. Scheduled expenditures for muni- 
tions amount to $8 billion of which $4 
billion has already been let in contracts. New 
plants requiring thousands of workers have 
been erected throughout the country. More 
are being planned. Although the continued 
expansion of this essential industry makes a 
forecast of its total labor demand impossible, 
the need for 8,000 workers at a shell and 
bomb loading plant, at Ravenna, Ohio, by 
December 1941, of 12,000 at a similar plant 
in La Porte, Indiana, by January 1942, and of 
17,000 to 20,000 at two small arms ammuni- 
tion plants in Missouri provides some indica- 
tion of the drain which will be exercised 
upon the labor force of the country. By 
spring 1942, 27 new munitions plants expect 
to have hired more than 100,000 workers. 


Metal Products 


Industries which supply machines, tools, 
and materials required in making of planes, 
ships, tanks, and guns are expanding to meet 


the needs occasioned by defense and lease- 
lend expenditures. The machine-tool indus- 
try, a branch of the nonelectrical machinery 
industry, is expected to produce tools to the 
value of $750 million in 1941 as compared 
with $222 million in 1939. To meet this 
schedule a total of 10,000 additional workers 
will be needed by the end of 1941—4,600 
skilled, 4,000 semiskilled, and 1,400 un- 
skilled. Most of this demand for workers in 
the machine-tool industry will be concen- 
trated in the East North Central States 
(5,200), New England States (3,400), and 
Middle Atlantic States (1,200). Expansion 
of the industry is occurring most rapidly in 
Ohio, Connecticut, New York, Massachu- 
setts, and Illinois. 

Employer estimates of labor needs for a 
6-month period based on orders on hand in 
May amounted to 60,000 in nonelectrical 


‘machinery; 34,000 in electrical machinery; 


75,000 in iron and steel and their products; 
and 5,000 in aluminum products. 


Construction 


Building of additional military, plant, and 
housing facilities is far from complete. Al- 
though contracts amounting to $1.5 billion 
have been awarded for the erection of mili- 
tary posts, depots, and fortifications, an equal 
sum remains to be spent for these purposes. 
Of $1% billion allocated for construction of 
industrial plants less than one-third has been 
expended. Only $245 million in contracts 
has been let out of a $496 million housing 
program. Privately financed residential and 
industrial construction will undoubtedly aug- 
ment the volume of expenditures. 

Employment in the construction industry 
was 500,000 higher in May 1941 than in 
May 1940, an increase of approximately 40 
percent. Most of these additional workers 
were engaged upon defense construction 
projects. In view of the large sums still to be 
expended it is probable that the present 
level of demand for construction workers will 
be sustained for many months. 

(Continued on p. 15) 
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Our Reservoirs of Labor 


Consideration of the labor supply begins with the fact that we are a nation of more than 131 million people 
and that nearly 100,980,000 are over 14 years of age. Not all of these are on the labor force in normal times. 
Some are home-makers, others are students, young helpers at home, retired workers and those not interested 
in employment. In an emergency, however, even these may be attracted into the labor force. 

The total labor force, those currently working and able or willing to work, consists of some 52,800,000 
workers. This represents the power and the skill which feeds, shelters, and clothes America and produces 
goods and munitions for export. Here are the employed and unemployed, farmers and industrial workers, 
men and women, old and young—workers of different color, race, and creed. 

America’s reservoirs of labor—some of which are not utilized at all and some of which are not utilized as 
effectively as they could be—may be analyzed as follows: 

The 45,350,000 employed workers, in addition to 2,380,000 workers on emergency projects. 


The unemployed. 


Annual additions to the labor market—mostly youth. 
Women, Negroes, aliens, handicapped persons, minority groups, and youths—sources which contain pools 


of labor often not utilized. 


And finally, one of the best measures of our available labor supply—the active file. 


The employed.—In normal times the Nation 
does not seek to organize the skills or the 
workers possessing those skills along prede- 
termined lines. In times of emergency, 
employed workers in nondefense industries 
may be regarded as a reservoir of workers for 
defense industries. The employed may pro- 
vide needed workers for defense industries in 
these ways: 


1. Employed workers, especially those in 
lower paid jobs, seek, on their own initiative, 
employment in defense industries. 

2. Those not employed at their primary 
skills are urged to return to them. Thus, 
during the national registration program con- 
ducted by employment offices (March 15 to 
April 15) it was found that many employed 
workers were not serving industry at their 
highest skills. Spot welders were discovered 
on weed eradication projects; former skilled 
mechanics were selling haberdashery; an 
expert on cannon rifling trained in the famous 
Skoda Works was found herding sheep. 
Finally, employment services discovered cases 
such as the one of the defense manufacturer 
who appealed to a State agency for an expert 
slide rule and blueprint worker. In half an 
hour the agency called back. “We found 
him,” they reported. ‘He is right in your 
own stockroom making $20 a week.” 

3. Employees working at their highest 
skills, but not in defense industries, will pro- 
vide an increasing number of needed workers. 


Thus, machinists in consumer goods indus- 
tries may be diverted to defense production. 
Manufacturers of automobiles, refrigerators, 
typewriters, and barber chairs may be called 
upon to release their skilled workers to 
defense industries. 

Among employed workers, therefore, there exist 
large reserves of skills for defense industries. 

The unemployed.—Estimates of the size of the 
unemployed labor reserve vary. Here are 
some recent figures: 

April 
8, 175, 000 
6, 838, 000 


May 
7, 156, 000 
6, 059, 000 
National Industrial Con- 

ference Board 5, 357, 000 3, 962, 000 

Some of these workers may not be available 
for employment under present conditions, 
since they may be unable to move to produc- 
tion centers, or they may not be able to meet 
the employers’ specifications. Nevertheless, 
the figure represents the number of persons in 
search of work. If efficiently mobilized and 
trained, this reserve should be adequate to 
meet a large part of the demand anticipated 
at the present time. 

Additions —The Nation’s labor supply is 
augmented month by month. Twice a year 
high schools and colleges pour their graduates 
into the labor market. Boys and girls out of 
school join the ranks of job seekers as soon as 
their parents or the law will permit. About 
1.8 million persons thus enter the labor 
market annually. The net increase is only 
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about 600,000 since about 1.2 million people 
die or retire. However, in the emergency 
which we are now experiencing, forces 
operate—such as higher wages, breakdown 
of age and experience requirements, etc.— 
to keep some workers from retiring and to 
introduce new workers more rapidly. The 
labor market, therefore, may be augmented 
during the coming year by as many as 1 
million workers. 


¢ Another type of analysis of our reservoirs of 
labor considers personal characteristics of 
workers: 

Women.—The largest untapped source of 
workers in the United States are the women 
not now in the labor force. Of 50,350,000 
women, 14 years of age or over, only 12,700,- 
000 or 25.5 percent were a part of the labor 
force in 1940. In urban areas of New 


England and the Middle Atlantic States, and 
in South Atlantic States with the highest non- ~ 
white populations, the proportion of women 
in the labor force was 30 percent or higher. 
This indicates that where employment oppor- 


tunities exist, women are drawn into the labor 
market. Since most women are concentrated 
in the populous States receiving the bulk of 
defense contracts, it is estimated that at least 
3 million additional women could be supplied 
in the areas in which defense demands are 
expected to develop. 

The potentialities of women as a source of 
labor were established during World War I. 
The number of women employed per 1,000 
wage earners rose from 33 (1916) to 95 (after 
the second draft, 1918) in the iron and steel 
industry, 85 to 142 in the chemical industry, 
and from 18 to 114 in the automobile industry. 

Negroes.—Every tenth American is a Negro. 
His importance in the labor force is shown by 
the fact that there were over 5,500,000 Negro 
men and women among the gainful workers 
of this country in 1930. In other words, one 
out of every 9 workers is a Negro. Since 
unemployment has borne more heavily on 
Negroes than on white workers, Negroes form 
an even greater proportion of the unemployed 
labor reserve than of the gainful workers. 


In the country as a whole, about one out of 8 
unemployed workers is a Negro. In the 
Southern States, Negroes form from 40 to 50 
percent of the unemployed reserve, but even 
in certain industrial cities, outside of the 
Southern States, Negroes form a much more 
significant proportion of the unemployed re- 
serve than is commonly recognized: In Balti- 
more and St. Louis, 1 out of 3; in Philadel- 
phia, 1 out of 4; in Detroit and Cincinnati, 1 
out of 5; and in Pittsburgh, 1 out of 6. 

There were over half a million Negroes 
registered in the public employment offices 
in April, many of them with skills which are 
now in demand. 

Handicapped.—Approximately 400,000 
physically handicapped persons are regis- 
tered in the Nation’s public employment 
offices. Many of them possess skills which 
are urgently needed for jobs in defense in- 
dustries. When their abilities are matched 
with qualifications for the job, employers 
generally find the physically handicapped 
are efficient and dependable workers. Place- 
ments of physically handicapped persons are 
increasing steadily. Public employment of- 
fices placed 18,100 physically handicapped 
workers in the first 5 months of 1941. From 
the beginning of the year, the trend has been 
upward. In January, only 2,500 physically 
handicapped workers had been placed and 
by May the figure had risen to more than 
5,300. As a matter of fact, placements of 
handicapped workers in April and May 
were 22 percent higher than in the first 
calendar quarter. Illinois, New York, and 
Texas made the greatest use of available 
handicapped workers in these latter 2 months 
with 2,200, 2,100, and 1,500 placements, re- 
spectively. California, Michigan, Ohio, and 
Pennsylvania also accounted for significant 
volumes of such placements. Large un- 
tapped reserves of handicapped workers 
exist in other States. 

Aliens.—The Department of Justice reports 
that about 4,750,000 aliens had registered 
(fall 1940) in continental United States under 
the compulsory alien registration law. This 
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represents about 3.6 percent of the 1940 
population. The number of unemployed 
aliens in the United States is estimated at 
about 225,000. Nearly 60 percent of the 
unemployed aliens are concentrated in 7 
major industrial States: New York, 55,000; 
Massachusetts, 15,000; New Jersey and 
Pennsylvania, 14,000 each; Michigan and 
Ohio, 10,000 each; and Illinois, 7,500. In 
these 7 States, about 1 out of 15 unemployed 
workers is an alien, compared with about 1 
in 25 in the country as a whole. 

In spite of the fact that the Federal law 
requires citizenship only in factories manu- 
facturing aircraft and parts or secret defense 
products, many employers in industries not 
even remotely connected with defense pro- 
duction are requiring citizenship as a condi- 
tion of employment. In New York and 
Connecticut, where it is estimated 1 out of 
10 unemployed workers is an alien, this re- 
striction aggravates the growing shortage of 
labor in those communities where aliens are 
of even greater importance than in the State 
as a whole. Among the eliens affected are 
a large number of Canadians, Welshmen, 
Scotsmen, Englishmen, Irishmen, and Scandi- 
navians, Germans, Italians, and Slavs. In 
the Southwest, restrictions apply to Mexicans 
and in the Pacific States, to Orientals. 

Youth—Young people 14 to 24 years of age 
form a pool of labor large enough to satisfy 
much greater demands than have yet been 
anticipated. Of the 26,326,000 persons in 
this age group in 1940, only 11,632,000, or 
44 percent, were members of the labor force. 
A large proportion of the others, especially 
those 19 years of age and under, were still 
in school. 

The urgent need in rapidly expanding in- 
dustries for workers with ready adaptability 
to training is now being met to a large extent 
from the under-25-year-age group. Public 
employment offices referred nearly 86,000 
persons under 25 years of age to national 
defense training courses between July 1940 
and May 1941. WPA and NYA are also 
preparing large numbers of young people 
for jobs in defense industries. Hiring of 


persons in the lower age brackets for in- 
service training is increasing throughout 
most industrial areas, and in some areas local 
supplies of young workers are approaching 
exhaustion. Reserves of youths in many rural 
areas, however, are still available. 


The active file—One of the measures of 
America’s available labor supply is the active 
file of workers registered at public employ- 
ment offices throughout the country. Even 
though not all the registrants can be con- 
sidered as part of the bona fide labor supply, 
nor are all the unemployed in the country 
registered, still the active file is a good indica- 
tion of the number of workers who could be 
put into jobs immediately. Comparison of 
the inventory taken in April 1940 with census 
figures on unemployment as of the same 
date indicates that the active file represents 
approximately two-thirds of the Nation’s 
unemployed. 

The inventory taken in April 1941 showed 
that 4.4 million workers were registered at 
public employment offices, compared with 
5.1 million a year earlier. While a large part 
of the decline was due to increased industrial 
activity under the defense program, a part 
was also undoubtedly due to a change in defi- 
nition of “‘active file.’ The active file of 
each local employment office contains recent 
records of the work histories of persons seeking 
jobs through its facilities. After a worker 
has made his initial application at a public 
employment office, he must report there peri- 
odically in order to keep his application ac- 
tive. The period for which each new or re- 
newed application remains active varies 
among the States from 30 to 90 days, with 60 
days as the most common period. An inven- 
tory of the file ordinarily includes all the 
applications considered active according to 
the regulations of the individual States. In 
the 1941 inventory, however, only those appli- 
cants who had visited the local office at some 
time between March 1 and the date of the 
count (April 26) were included. Since the 
validity period in most States exceeds the 
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maximum of 57 days stipulated for the 1941 
inventory, many workers who would ordi- 
narily have been included in the active file 
were excluded from the 1941 inventory. 
Most of the workers registered at public- 
employment offices represent people imme- 
diately available for work. However, a few 
are already employed at their highest skill 
but have registered because they are tem- 
porarily laid off or because they want other 
jobs. About 8 percent of the 4.4 million 
workers in the April 1941 inventory were in 
the “‘unavailable”’ class. All the rest—about 
4.1 million—were available for work and 
were either immediately qualified or could 
become qualified with additional training. 
Less than 5 percent of the available regis- 
trants had jobs. These few workers were 
employed in jobs that did not utilize their 


highest skill; they were considered available . 


because they were willing to change jobs 
and could be much more usefully employed. 

Among the available workers, men out- 
numbered women almost 3 to 1. The 
women as a group were younger than the 
men; 19 percent of them were under 21, as 
compared with 10 percent of the men. 

Seven out of every eight available workers 
were white. The ratio of women to men 
was considerably lower among the white 
registrants than among the others. 

Because interest centered on the number 
of workers available to man the defense pro- 
gram, a separate count was made of all 
available registrants in a selected list of 394 
occupations considered essential to defense 
industries. Approximately 482,000 or 12 
percent of the available registrants were 
found in these occupations. However, this 
total was half again as large as the number 
of available registrants in the same occupa- 
tions a month earlier, the increase being 
partially due to the national registration 
program conducted in March. 

Of the available defense workers, 214,000, 


or almost 45 percent, were in construction 
occupations; 6,200 were available for air- 
craft manufacturing and service; 9,700 for 
shipbuilding work; and 145,800 for work in 
the metal trades. About 29 percent of this 
latter group were in the much-sought-after 
machine-shop occupations. 
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Other Industries 


Will labor demand increase in other indus- 
tries not directly affected by defense expendi- 
tures? This question cannot be readily 
answered. Diversion of tools, materials, 
manpower, and managerial skill to armament 
production will curtail production of durable 
goods for consumers. Priorities on metals 
and certain other materials have already re- 
duced employment in plants manufacturing 
for civilian needs, and shortages of materials 
may be expected to reduce further labor 
demands unless defense contracts are ob- 
tained. On the other hand, rising employ- 
ment and pay rolls in defense industries 
result in increased purchasing power. Only 
30 percent of the families in this country will 
have incomes of less than $1,000 in 1941, as 
compared with almost 40 percent in 1939. 
At least 30 percent of the families will have 
incomes greater than $2,000, as compared 
with 25 percent in 1939. In other words, 
more people should spend larger amounts of 
money for consumer goods. This demand 
will probably be centered largely on services, 
semidurable goods and perishables. Al- 
though the increase in purchasing power will 
be somewhat offset by higher prices, higher 
taxes and the purchase of defense bonds, 
larger expenditures upon clothing, furniture, 
and other similar commodities are expected. 
Increased demand for consumers goods oc- 
casioned by these gains in income will prob- 
ably result in some growth in demand for 
labor in nondefense industries, 
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Assuring Adequate Labor Supplies 


As the urgent problems of satisfying the demand for labor (reviewed above) press for answers, new 
machinery, new policies, and improved methods of operation are necessary to organize the labor market for 


the promotion of the defense program. 


qHere is what has been done to gear the 
machinery to the new problems of labor 
supply: 

On July 7, the Office of Production Man- 
agement announced a program to assure an 
adequate labor supply in which the local 
office plays a crucial role. Every local em- 
ployment office acts as the labor supply 
center for the community. These local labor 
units cooperate with the State and Regional 
Labor Supply Committees. Each of the 12 
regional representatives of the Bureau of 
Employment Security has been designated 
by the Office of Production Management as 
an acting chairman of a Regional Labor 
Supply Committee. Each of the 12 com- 
mittees assumes wide responsibility for seeing 
to it that employers in the region obtain the 
workers needed. The Regional Labor Sup- 
ply Committee will represent organized labor, 
management and every Government agency 
concerned with labor supply. At the Federal 
level, the United States Employment Service 
is, of course, the officially designated agency 
for mobilizing labor. Together with some 
11 other Federal agencies, the United States 
Employment Service is represented in the 
Labor Supply Branch of the Office of Pro- 
duction Management Labor Division. 


Here are the broad labor supply principles 
on which local offices operate: 

First, this a cooperative job. In the 
words of Sidney Hillman, Office of Produc- 
duction Management Associate Director 
General, ‘‘Upon our business and industrial 
structure, as upon our labor skills and ener- 
gies, now rests a tremendous obligation— 
that of making the production methods of 
democracy more powerful than those of any 
regimented or compulsory system. Manage- 


ment, labor, and Government must cooperate 
to a greater extent than ever before * * *.” 

Second, employers should be persuaded to 
recruit labor by using facilities of the State 
Employment Service offices. 

Third, workers unemployed and available 
for placement and workers employed on jobs 
not fully using their skills should be urged to 
register with local offices. 

Fourth, employers should be consulted con- 
cerning the recruitment of workers in occupa- 
tions in which there are shortages in order 
that the most adequate use may be made of 
already employed workers through job analy- 
sis and upgrading. 

Fifth, sources of all available labor supplies 
within the locality should be exhausted before 
resorting to recruitment from outside the 
locality, or training outside the locality. 

Sixth, when orders cannot be filled locally, 
employers should be urged to utilize the Em- 
ployment Service clearance machinery. 

Seventh, the public training program should 
be related to anticipated hiring schedules of 
defense employers. 


qHere, in Mr. Hillman’s words, are the 
principles and the machinery in action: 


For example, a report is received that production in 
a large and key national defense plant is being held 
back because of inability to obtain sufficient personnel. 
The United States Employment Service immediately 
provides a complete report drawing on the informa- 
tion in its possession and also on the information in the 
possession of all ot the other participating govern- 
mental units. This report is considered at once by 
the Regional Labor Supply Committee in the area in 
which the plant is located. 

They make sure that there has been a diligent search 
for properly trained workers. Working through the 
United States Employment Service, every effort is 
made to utilize the local labor supply and to make 
sure that no groups in the local area are being 
discriminated against. 

If the local labor supply is not adequate, arrange- 
ments are made for orderly transfers of workers who 
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are either out of work or whose skills are not being 
tully utilized im connection with the national defense 

rogram. These transfers are made by the United 
States Employment Service. 

At the same time the fullest possible use is made of 
the resources of the agencies participating in the 
detense training program. These training programs 
are adjusted to meet the actual needs of this and other 
plants in the area in question; also, in-plant training 
is developed so as to insure the most effective use ot 
skilled and unskilled workers. This phase of the 
a is handled by the Training Within Industry 

ranch ot the Office ot Production Management and 
by the apprenticeship program sponsored by the 
Committee on Apprenticeship Training of the United 
States Department of Labor. 


1. Beating 


Local offices carry on continuous public 
relations and informational programs to 
recruit workers. Today, local offices recog- 
nize that more intensive recruiting activities 


areinorder. Accelerated informational proj- ~ 


ects must be pointed up to attract workers to 


Under these broad policy principles, local 
employment offices are engaged in rendering 
as complete a personnel service as possible 
to industry in their communities. 

When State Employment Services are 
called upon to work out solutions for indi- 
vidual plant staffing problems, almost in- 
variably the answer may take any or all of 
the following steps in this pattern: Recruit- 
ment, overcoming restrictive hiring practices, 
training, job analysis, and clearance. 


the Bushes 


local offices and to stimulate young or 
“rusty” workers to take advantage of training 
or refresher opportunities. Constant repeti- 
tion of these messages is necessary through 
newspaper releases, radio talks, speeches, 
pamphlets and posters. Occasional mention 








How Some States Are Recruiting Applicants 


Alabama.—In an effort to stimulate registrations among the high school group, Mobile employ- 
ment office interviewers participated in panel and round table discussions before junior and senior 
classes of the local high school. Mimeographed pamphlets were then distributed carrying sug- 
gestions to the students on how to apply for a job. 

California.—Department of Employment offices in Los Angeles and Long Beach have been 
kept open from 7 to 9 p. m. to receive applications from employed workers with unused skills or 
those wishing to take pre-employment training. 

Kentucky.—Contacts with organized community groups, such as trade unions, employer associa- 
tions, and chambers of commerce, are used to a greater extent than was the case before the defense 
program began. More cooperation of this type is expected as the defense program moves into 
high gear. 

Massachusetts—To augment the limited supply of farm workers, a special farm registration 
card has been distributed to high school superintendents. All students have been urged to register 
for summer farm work. A similar effort is under way to provide workers for hotel and restaurant 
openings for summer months. 

Michigan.—One local office is distributing 10,000 leaflets through larger chain and department 
stores. These urge registration of qualified workers. 

New Jersey —One office reports that newspaper notices of night interviews at the local em- 
ployment office produced applicants from a distance of fifty miles. 

South Carolina.—Registrations of workers have been obtained by enlisting the cooperation of 
grocers. They have been invited to refer their unemployed customers to the local employment 
office for placement. 
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is not enough. Fresh approaches must be 
made to a frequently told story. 

New means must be developed to reach 
workers. Today, when newspapers and radio 
programs are packed with news of foreign and 
national affairs, local employment office news 
may be crowded out of public attention. In 
some communities, newspapers may be 
scarce; then, too, there are areas where radio 
does not reach some people. In such small 
towns and rural areas local offices will want 
to utilize the town meeting, public forum, 
meetings with small groups of workers, and 
other face-to-face contacts instead of news- 
paper or radio promotion. 

In addition to customary contacts with 
employer, labor, and civic groups, local offices 
will want to develop closer contacts with 
women’s groups, the members of which will 
relay information or leaflets to their hus- 
bands, fathers, or friends; with religious 
groups whose leaders can reach members 
through the pulpit; and with schools where 
children can take messages or literature home 
to their paren.s. 

Every town is a focal point for dozens of 
unexplored promotional activities. Local of- 
fices are now studying these sources and are 
developing methods to tap their possibilities. 

The pooled interview.—One of the outstanding 


methods employed to tap reservoirs of persons 
has been the “pooled interview.” This type 
of recruitment has many advantages to em- 
ployers and to applicants. Briefly, it means 
that when an order is received by an appli- 
cant-holding office, local sources are searched 
to produce qualified applicants. After this is 
done, arrangements are made with the em- 
ployer or his representatives to visit the appli- 
cants at a designated place to interview and, 
in many cases, hire on the spot. This method 
relieves an applicant of the requirement to 
travel to the piace of employment and elimi- 
nates the hazard of being rejected due to not 
meeting specifications. The main advantage 
of this type of interview is that the Employ- 
ment Service is able to refer to the employer 
for interview, persons in the so-called mar- 
ginal classification and thereby make many 
more placements than is possible through 
regular referral procedure. 

Advertising.—In certa‘n instances it has been 
considered feasible to recruit by advertising. 
Such advertising is done in cooperation with 
the employer and is always controlled through 
the local employment office. In using this 
method of recruitment, the advertisements 
should always state that persons presently 
employed on defense projects will not be 
considered for the present opening. 


2. Overcoming Restrictive Hiring Practices 


President Roosevelt, William S. Knudsen, 
Sidney Hillman, and many other national, 
local, and State leaders have endorsed the 
policy that traditional hiring specifications 
must be thrown overboard and that all 
qualified workers must find a place in the 
defense program. 

Here is what officials have done to encour- 
age the employment of all workers: 

On April 11, Mr. Hillman wrote to all 
holders of defense contracts: “You are 
urged to examine your employment and 
training policies at once to determine 
whether or not these policies make ample 
provision for the full utilization of available 
and competent Negro workers. Every avail- 


able source of labor capable of producing 
defense materials must be tapped in the 
present emergency.” 

On June 15, President Roosevelt wrote: 
“Our Government cannot countenance con- 
tinued discrimination against American citi- 
zens in defense production. Industry must 
take the initiative in opening the doors of 
employment to all loyal and qualified 
workers regardless of race, national origin, 
religion, or color.” 

On June 25, President Roosevelt set 
up a Committee on Fair Employment Practice 
in the Office of Production Management. 
This committee is authorized to receive and 
investigate complaints of discrimination 
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against workers because of race, creed, color, 
or national origin, 

The Labor Division of the Office of 
Production Management interprets the 
laws governing employment of aliens in de- 
fense work as follows: ‘“‘With the exception of 
the aircraft industry, where citizenship is re- 
quired legally, the employment of aliens in 
private industry working on Government 
defense contracts is not prohibited by law 
but is restricted. That is, there is noregula- 
tion which requires that an employee of a 
concern working on a defense order must 
have his full citizenship rights, but no alien 
may be employed in a position which would 
give him access to plans or manufacture of 
items of equipment designated confidential 
or secret.” 

The Bureau of Employment Security 
concludes: ‘‘Contrary to what appears to be 


a widespread impression, aliens are not 
barred by law from private employment on 
defense contracts, except that they may not 
have access to plans or specifications or work 
under construction in the manufacture of air- 
craft or parts or in manufacture under ‘secret, 
confidential, or restricted Government con- 
tracts.’ The prevailing practices of em- 
ployers appear to be more restrictive than 
the law requires.” 


Armed with official support and their own 
knowledge that Negroes, naturalized citizens, 
and aliens should be hired so long as they 
are qualified to do the work, the local office 
will not only be of service to employers in 
getting them to hire such workers but will 
also further the aims of democracy by 
eliminating discrimination against certain 
minority groups in our labor force. 


3. Training 


In a typical American city, a manufacturer recently 
obtained a contract to build 75-mm. Howitzer guns. 
Study of the local labor market by the Employment 
Service showed that certain types of semiskilled men 
were not available. The local employment office, 
therefore, called upon its occupational analyst to 
study some of the more important jobs involved in 
the manufacture of guns. On the basis of these 
analyses, the Employment Service suggested a 
training program to be carried on in the vocational 
schools of the city to provide the needed skills. 

Soon thereafter, in another building, a steady 
stream of young men, informed of the training op- 
portunities, filed through the Employment Service 
offices. From these young men selectees for the 
vocational training courses were to be chosen. The 
employer insisted that trainees to be acceptable must 
have an aptitude for the skill in which they were to 
be trained. Such aptitude would mean that trainees 
would learn more rapidly. Employment Service 
interviewers, therefore, used Aptitude Tests to assure 
selection of appropriate trainees for the courses. 

In still a third office in the same community the 
council of administrators was meeting—to consider a 
report from the Employment Service representative 
on future training plans. The Employment Service 
presented facts on the number of new workers needed 
by the plants in the area, the number to be trained, 
when they would be needed and the occupational 
skills in which they were to be trained. 


The above instances are typical of the many 
functions performed by the Employment 
Service in connection with the national 


defense training program—a program “‘looked 
upon as one of the principal means for ob- 
taining suitable workers.” ‘The above state- 
ment, taken from a State labor market re- 
port, is repeated month after month, not only 
by State employment services, but by 
employers all over the country. 

The present acute need for trained workers 
grows out of two facts: (1) modern warfare 
is highly mechanized, and to manufacture 
mechanized equipment factories require men 
skilled in the operation of metal-working 
machines and in many complex tasks; and 
(2) during the past decade or more, the 
supply of skilled workers dwindled because, 
among other reasons, job opportunities in 
this work have been decreasing so that most 
young men have preferred white collar jobs; 
both management and organized labor have 
not encouraged extensive apprenticeship 
programs; technological improvement re- 
quired the services of fewer skilled men and 
those laid off went into other work. 

In June 1940, when France and other 
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democracies had already been overrun, 
Congress called upon governmental agencies 
to institute vocational training programs de- 
signed to assure that our factories were 
manned with all the help needed. From the 
very beginning of the national defense voca- 
tional training program, the Employment 
Service has played an increasingly important 
role in its achievements. The original re- 
sponsibility of the Service was largely to 
select trainees for referral to training courses 
and to find jobs for graduate trainees. 
Today, however, the Employment Service 
occupies a focal place in the organization of 
the training program and in its day-to-day 
activities. 

The national defense training program, 
carried on in the vocational schools of the 
country and financed by the Federal Govern- 
ment, is conducted in each State under the 
general direction of a council of administra- 
tors. Each council consists of three members 
representing the State Board for Vocational 
Education, the State National Youth Admin- 
istration, and the State Employment Service. 
Similar councils exist in local communities 
operating defense training programs. 

It is the function of the Employment Serv- 
ice to supply to the council of administrators 
facts on labor demand and supply, and in- 
formation on labor market developments. 
This means that the local employment offices 
are continuously studying present and antic- 
ipated needs of every defense plant in the 
community. On the basis of such informa- 
tion the Employment Service recommends to 
the council the occupations in which training 
is to be given, abandoned, or expanded; also 
the number of persons to be trained. The 
Employment Service also reviews and ad- 
vises on proposals for training submitted by 
other groups. 

The selection of trainees for defense training 
is, of course, one of the primary functions of 
local employment offices. Thus, in a typical 
month (May 1941) State agencies referred 
more than 22,500 persons for training. Since 
the beginning of the program in July 1940, 


public employment offices have referred 
175,000 persons. 

As industry attracts more and more young 
workers—paying the unskilled while training 
them on the job—many young men and 
young women become reluctant to enroll for 
public defense training for which they are not 
paid. That recruitment of trainees in a 
number of communities is becoming an 
increasingly important problem is reflected in 
State labor market reports. For example, 
one State writes: ““The big problem in the 
training program during June has been the 
scarcity of applicants for training. The 
greatest difficulty in securing applicants is 
that they must subsidize themselves during 
the 4 to 6 weeks in training.” 

A continuing responsibility is thus thrust 
upon the Employment Service in some com- 
munities—that of recruiting young men and 
women for training courses. Public em- 
ployment offices are meeting this challenge 
by registering high school and college stu- 
dents for training, by referring young women, 
by assuring fair training opportunities to 
Negroes and foreign-born, and by more 
intensive promotional activities. 

While there are shortages of applicants for 
training courses in some communities, other 
localities enjoy a surplus of young men who 
can be referred to training courses. Because 
the Employment Service is assuming a na- 
tional character, it has arranged on occasions 
to have workers trained in their home com- 
munities and then through clearance refer 
them to jobs in localities in which they are 
needed. 

Finally, the Employment Service is respon- 
sible for referring trainees to jobs upon com- 
pletion of their training. Analysis of latest 
placement figures shows that there has been a 
continuous and fairly rapid gain in the 
number of trainees placed in jobs by public 
employment offices. Through June 1941, 
these offices have placed nearly 44,000 train- 
ees from preemployment refresher courses. 

Local National Youth Administration cen- 
ters frequently rely upon employment offices 
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for facts about training needs. On the basis 
of such data, the NYA provides actual pro- 
duction experience in work centers for 
thousands of youth who “learn by doing.” 
Among the fields, designated as ‘“‘defense,” 
in which production experience is given, are 
machine shop, welding, sheet-metal work, 
foundry, and forging. Where data obtained 


from employers by the local employment 
office justifies it, such projects may be en- 
larged and expanded. 

The Employment Service also cooperates 
in the Training-Within-Industry program, 
primarily by supplying occupational analysis 
data. 


4. Studying Defense Jobs 


In a labor market depleted of many types 
of skilled craftsmen, scientific knowledge of 
jobs and men is imperative. The occupa- 
tional literature and information at the dis- 
posal of all local offices, and the work of the 
Occupational Analysis Section of the United 
States Employment Service, therefore, be- 
come essential for more effective ordering of 
the labor market. Here are some of the 
problems of labor supply which occupational 
analysis can help solve: 

Problem: How can employment offices ob- 
tain detailed information about specific jobs 
which will be found in a new plant? 

Example: A small arms ammunition manu- 
facturing plant was under construction and 
the employer, because of his unfamiliarity 
with the manufacturing process, could not 
supply specific information concerning the 
more important jobs. The occupational 
analysts, however, had studied similar jobs in 
another part of the country and supplied com- 
plete information about these jobs to the 
State agency and also to the plant’s personnel 


director. Job analysts are located in many 
parts of the country for the purpose of ob- 
taining job analysis information on specific 
jobs in defense plants. Detailed Job Descrip- 
tions for a number of industries (such as Fob 
Descriptions for the Construction Industry, Fob 
Machine Shops, and job Foundries) covering 
about 50 percent of the gainfully employed 
population, are available in all local em- 
ployment offices. Over 60,000 job analyses, 
covering approximately 23,000 different jobs, 
are on file in Washington and available for 
ready reference. 

Problem: What are going to be the labor 
needs of a new defense plant? 

Example: An airplane engine factory was 
being built in the Mid-West. The State 
agency involved wanted facts on the classifi- 
cation and number of workers to be hired but 
was unable to obtain this information from 
the company. An occupational composition 
study, made in an airplane factory in the East, 
was supplied to the State agency, thus pro- 
viding:it with the approximate proportion of 





expert fashion than was necessary before. 








The occupational information and labor market data are not merely to be read and put aside; they must be 
applied intensively in filling a large proportion of the orders every day. And our interviewing techniques must be 
refined to the point where we can discover in every individual who comes to our offices the latent capacities which 
can most effectively be put to work for the production of defense goods. 


You, as employment service people, must know as much about an employer’s labor requirements as he does 
himself. You must be able to examine and evaluate the capacities of available workers in a much more detailed and 
All of the scientific personnel techniques of job analysis and worker 
selection, all the labor supply and demand data available to you, have become not merely interesting by-products of 
employment service operations, but absolutely essential tools to be used in our day-to-day job. 
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workers to be hired according to Dictionary 
titles. The Dictionary titles were checked 
against the active file and were also used as a 
guide in planning vocational training. The 
Occupational Analysis Section prepares occu- 
pational composition studies for hundreds of 
industrial plants. These studies describe 
each department, the occupational classifica- 
tion according to Dictionary titles, and the 
percentage of workers in each occupation. 

Problem: What assistance can the Employ- 
ment Service give for modifying hiring re- 
quirements of employers? 

Example: The hiring specifications of an 
instrument shop called for machinists. A 
proper identification of the job and a discus- 
sion with the production manager revealed 
that the job was one of machine operating 
instead. The hiring qualifications were thus 
adjusted so that the jobs were properly filled 
with suitable workers. 

Problem: How can applicants be selected 
from related occupations? 

Example: A large eastern company, holding 
defense contracts for the manufacture of gun 
carriages, found its production would be 
blocked by a lack of skilled workmen to fit 
and assemble those carriages. A job survey 
revealed that duties usually performed by 
heavy assemblers would be involved in this 
assembly operation. The problem was 
brought to the attention of the Occupational 
Analysis Section in a request for information 
as to related occupations in which workers 
might be found whose previous training 
could be applied to this work. Job families 
were prepared for these occupations which 
showed that the assembly operations required 
were similar to duties performed by auto- 
mobile assemblers, particularly those having 


had experience in building heavy trucks. 
The company consequently employed a 
number of former automobile mechanics, 
who, after a short training period, were able 
to perform the operations necessary to the 
assembly of these defense materials. 

Basic aids showing relationships among oc- 
cupations are (1) Part II of the Dictionary of 
Occupational Titles and, (2) the Currently Active 
Occupations Series which extends the relation- 
ship between occupations to less closely 
related groups of occupations. The ob 
Families which have been developed for a 
number of defense occupations show even 
more remotely related jobs according to 
many combinations of worker and job char- 
acteristics. _ . 

Problem: What aids are available to help 
young or partially qualified workers to enter 
the labor market? 

Example: Part IV of the Dictionary of Oc- 
cupational Titles, which is now being made 
available to all State agencies, contains the 
Entry-Occupational Classification structure 
and deals with classification of applicants for 
jobs that do not ordinarily require experience. 
This classification structure has been based 
on studies of duties, aptitudes, and hiring 
requirements of a large number of jobs. 

This tool is so designed that anapplicant’s 
aptitudes are brought to light not only 
through testing techniques, but also through 
hobbies, school courses and extra-curricular 
activities. Part IV of the Dictionary should 
become especially important today when 
industry seeks to absorb high school and 
college graduates and others without work 
experience. Materials dealing with entry 
occupations are now being distributed to all 
State agencies. 


5. Clearance 


The bureau (United States Employment Service) 
shall also assist in coordinating the public employ- 
ment offices throughout the country andin * * * 
eae a system for clearing labor between the 

tates. 


The above excerpt from section 3 (a) of the 
Wagner-Peyser Act, as amended, indicates the 


significance the framers of the Act attached to 
clearance. Today the clearance function is 
an even more vitally constructive instrument 
for national defense. It can bring to the 
gates of defense plants labor available in 
communities many miles away. Clearance 
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The Way Clearance Works 


When a local office receives an order for a worker which it cannot fill from its register of job 
seekers or from other sources, it communicates with offices in adjoining areas to determine whether 
the desired worker is available there. If not, the order is then forwarded to the central office of the 
State employment service, which proceeds to scour all offices of the State in which a worker who can 
meet the employer specifications is likely to be found. Should none be located in the State, the 
order is then transmitted to the regional clearance officer, stationed in each regional office of the 
Social Security Board. This representative sends the order to the States in the region where, in his 
judgment, the qualified worker might be located. The clearance representative has means for 
studying present and prospective labor needs and for canvassing all sources of labor supply. Conse- 
quently, he is in a position to know where workers with given skills are likely to be found. If the 
regional search does not yield the needed worker, the order is then forwarded to Washington for 
clearance with other regions. In the whole process, the fastest means of communication is used so 





as not to delay action. 




















is one of many Employment Service functions 
which make it a truly national service. Each 
employment office becomes a recruiting 
center for the entire United States. 
Moreover, clearance can be utilized to 


avoid some of the chaotic conditions which — 


affect the labor market in times of emergency. 
For example: 

1. Without clearance, some communities 
would have a surplus of workers, while others 
would be in dire need of them. With clear- 
ance, labor may be shifted around in an 
orderly fashion. 

2. Without clearance, many workers would 
wander about the country without accurate 
knowledge of available jobs. With clearance, 
workers have opportunities to travel to 
designated plants with the knowledge that 
jobs are waiting for them. 


3. Without clearance, local offices would 
operate within the narrow limits of localities. 
With clearance, every local office becomes a 
part of a Nation-wide labor supply system. 

The volume of labor secured through clear- 
ance has been constantly growing. During 
the first 3 months of 1941, the number of 
clearance placements increased 10 times over 
the similar period in 1940. 

However, every local office knows that 
clearance as a means of securing qualified 
applicants to fill employers’ orders is used 
only as a secondary approach by any well- 
organized employment office. It is one of the 
basic principles of efficient employment 
service administration that clearance is 
utilized only after the local labor market has 
been thoroughly canvassed. 





@ 


Upcrapinc.—Upgrading is the logical movement of employees within an 
organization for the purpose of developing and using each worker to the maximum 
of his abilities. This process may take the form of job progression through (1) 
promotion from within (2) transfer to work for which the employee is best fitted, or 
(3) job rotation—a method in which a qualified employee is asked to “trade jobs” 
so that a reasonably flexible and versatile work force may be developed. 

Since under upgrading employee ability and usefulness are developed to the 
highest level, this process insures competent manpower—an indispensable asset in 


the successful operation of an industry. 
—Bulletin No. 2, Labor Division, 


Office of Production Management. 
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What Happened Abroad 


ABOR market experience in Germany 
and Great Britain has shown that labor 
shortages will inevitably develop as rearma- 
ment industries expand, and that they will 
become progressively acute unless the proper 
steps are taken to overcome them. 

Shortages of certain classes of skilled labor 
in Europe became sufficiently marked to 
require the systematic mobilization of labor 
resources at a relatively early stage of the re- 
armament programs. It became necessary— 
after unemployed reserves were absorbed—to 
shift skilled workers to plants where they were 
most urgently needed, to transfer inexperi- 
enced workers from nonessential to essential 
industries, to utilize women as a new source of 
labor supply, and to insist on economical use 
of workers with specialized skills. 

Such a labor control program required 
collection of many facts on occupations of 
workers. It also required training pro- 
grams for the employed as well as the un- 
employed; up-grading and job dilution; and 
widespread shifting of workers to armament 
plants. 

A national employment service was de- 
termined upon as the sole agency capable of 
undertaking tasks of such magnitude; and, in 
both Germany and Great Britain extensive 
powers for labor control were delegated to 
this service. 

Germany required workers to register on 
leaving employment; and, in addition, to 
present a Work Book in which individual em- 
ployment experience was recorded. In Great 
Britain books already in use in connection 
with unemployment insurance contained 
occupational information. 

The employment service in Germany was 
also authorized, early in the rearmament 
program, to compel employers to make 
adequate provision for the training of ap- 
prentices and later for all workers. Great 
Britain introduced similar measures when 
shortages made the step imperative. 


The employment service in both countries 
also acquired exclusive control of placement. 
At first this control was limited to the building 
and metal trades industries. In Germany, as 
unemployment reserves approached exhaus- 
tion, control was extended to virtually all 
fields of employment. Great Britain limited 
such authority to placements in “essential 
work.” 

As the rearmament program progressed, 
the employment service was made responsible 
for the transfer of workers. At first, in both 
Germany and Great Britain transfers were 
made after negotiation with individual work- 
ers, or trade union groups; or after shut- 
down of nonessential industries. Later, how- 
ever, as reserves dwindled, it became 
increasingly necessary for the Employment 
Service to compel acceptance of control 
measures. 

Recourse to compulsory transfer in both 
countries was accompanied by special finan- 
cial assistance to protect workers against 
financial loss. Such aid included payment of 
transportation and moving expenses to new 
job locations, compensation for lost social 
insurance rights, and assistance to the head of 
a family so that his permanent household 
could be maintained intact. 

When exhaustion threatened unemployed 
reserves, Germany and Great Britain gave the 
employment service direct control over the 
right of a worker to leave essential work. 
This was done to avert a disastrous labor 
turnover at a time when stabilization of 
employment was vital in the rearmament 
industries. 

Stringencies in skilled and semiskilled labor 
groups led to further employment service 
functions. Labor supply committees were 
established and charged with plant investiga- 
tions to insure that up-grading, job dilutions, 
adequate training programs, utilization of 
women workers, and other control measures 


were enforced. 
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Into the Future 


Prospects for full employment of America’s manpower are better today than at 
any time in a generation. Daily demands continue to expand. The rising tide of 
requirements, however, brings with it problems which may—for a short time at least— 
disturb the lives of thousands of workers and create new problems for the Employment 
Service. 

In an emergency economy, defense needs come first. Only firms with defense 
contracts are able to obtain stocks of aluminum, silk, brass, copper, nickel, steel, and 
other key materials. Denied such materials, factories producing consumer goods are 
forced to curtail production, and to release thousands of workers. 

While curtailment of consumer goods may result in increased supplies of raw 
materials and additional numbers of skilled workers for defense industries, at the 
same time such curtailment may also carry with it a threat of unemployment to large 
numbers of workers. For example, one estimate is that as many as 2 million workers 
may be displaced through the shift from nondefense to defense production. 

Against this threat the Employment Service is mobilizing all its resources. Careful 
study of labor market data will indicate long in advance what measures must be 
taken to aid displaced workers; how they may be absorbed in their home localities; 
or where they may go to secure jobs. The Employment Service will redouble its 
efforts to aid displaced workers in finding new jobs at wages equal to or better than 
they previously received. 

Those for whom jobs cannot be immediately found will want to avail themselves 
of their unemployment compensation benefit rights. Others, however, with ex- 
hausted benefit rights will have no recourse to unemployment compensation benefits 
despite accumulating unemployment compensation reserves. 

—>-o-a>— 

After the emergency, when the battle for democracy is won, when our economy 
shifts from producing tanks to typewriters and shoes, unemployment will again 
appear. Alongside the need for finding jobs for millions of workers released from 
defense industries will come the huge task of paying benefits—benefits which are now 
accumulating to the credit of millions of workers. The extent to which checks will be 
pouring out to unemployed workers on the “rainy day”’ that is sure to come after the 
emergency, can only be surmised. If in 1940, a year of favorable employment con- 
ditions, a half billion dollars in benefits has been paid, it is not unreasonable to 
conclude that four times that amount will be paid in the first year of industrial 
demobilization. 

“There is never any slow period in our Employment Security work,” says 
Chairman Altmeyer of the Social Security Board. ‘When business is good, there 
are placements to be made; when business is bad, there are benefits to be paid. By 
dovetailing our work and keeping our operations flexible and adaptable we can 
furnish a constructive community service at all times.” 
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